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PREFATORY. 

The  law  contemplates  that  at  least  one  Saturday  in  each 
month  during  the  time  the  public  schools  are  in  session, 
shall  be  devoted  to  parish  institutes,  or  meetings,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  teachers  ;  and,  the  teachers  make  con- 
tracts with  the  school  boards  that  their  pay  is  conditioned 
upon  "service  properly  rendered  and  in  harmony  and  compli- 
ance with  the  school  laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  rela- 
tive to  *  *  *  institutes,  etc."  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  formation  of  a  teachers'  association  in  each  parish. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  work  presented  for  1907-1908 
is  an  extension  of  the  courses  presented  in  the  1907  one- 
week  institutes.  The  program  and  lines  of  work  have  been 
arranged  so  that  the  equivalent  of  a  continuous  course  of 
work  may  be  presented  through  the  one-week  institutes  and 
the  parish  teachers'  association  meetings.  The  work  in 
both  the  one-week  institutes  and  the  parish  teachers'  asso- 
ciation meetings  is  closely  related  to  the  work  presented 
in  the  summer  normal  schools  of  1907,  and  to  the  work 
planned  for  the  1908  summer  normal  schools.  The  benefits 
to  the  teachers  taking  advantage  of  these  courses  of  work, 
must  be  apparent  to  every  practical,  earnest,  and  progressive 
teacher. 

Eight  programs  are  presented,  and  to  get  the  greatest 
benefits  from  the  work,  each  teacher  should  have  access  to 
the  following  texts:  Kern's  "Our  Country  Schools"  ($1.00), 
published  by  Ginn  &  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ;  Thorndike's 
"Principles  of  Teaching"  ($1.00),  published  by  A.  G.  Seiler, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  Chubb's  "The  Teaching  of  English" 
($1.00),  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ; 
The  Louisiana  Public  School  Course  of  Study  (free),  dis- 
tributed by  the  Department  of  Education  :  and,  "The  Lesson 
Plan"  sriven  in  this  pamphlet.     We  also  recommend  that  the 


teachers  read  current  events,   standard  literature,   and  help- 
ful texts  on  the  different  phases  of  school  work. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  parish  school  boards  and 
parish  superintendents  may  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
success  of  these  meetings  and  encourage  all  the  teachers  to 


do    this    work    for    the    professional     advancement 
teachers  and   for   the   improvement   of   the   schools. 

Yours  very   truly, 


the 


Board  of  State 
Institute  Managers. 


Jas.    B.   Aswell, 

State  Superintendent. 

B    C.   Caldwell, 

Pres.  State  Normal  School. 


J.    E.    KeenYj   State   Institute   Conductor. 


Aug.    1,   '07. 


LAWS   CONCERNING   THE  MEETINGS   OF  THE   PARISH 
TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

(Sections  of  Act  81  of  1888.  See,  for  other  institutes  and 
summer  schools,  Act  214  of  1902  and  Act  167  of  1904.) 
Section  34.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  The  parish  super- 
intendent may  devote  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month,  dur- 
ing the  time  the  common  schools  are  in  session  in  the 
parish,  to  holding  institutes  for  the  improvement  of  teachers 
in  their  qualifications  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  for  the 
discussion  of  topics  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  the 
public  school   interest   in   the  parish. 

Sec.  35.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  teachers 
shall  be  notified  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  monthly  insti- 
tute meeting.  Teachers  failing  to  be  present,  or  to  take 
such  part  in  the  exercises  as  the  superintendent  may  assign 
or  designate,  shall  forfeit  one  day's  salary  (which  forfeited 
salary  shall  be  paid  to  the  parish  institute  fund),  unless  a 
good  and  sufficient  reason  for  such  failure  to  attend  shah 
be  given  in  writing  to  the  parish  superintendent  within  ten 
days  thereafter.  No  teacher  shall  be  bound  to  attend  the 
institute  who  to  do  so  shall  have  to  travel  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  ten  miles  each  way,  and  otherwise  than  by  land. 
Sec.  36.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  Three  hours'  work 
shall  be  required  to  constitute  a  legal  session  of  one  insti- 
tute, and  the  parish  superintendent  shall  forfeit  five  dollars 
for  each  institute  that  he  fails  to  conduct  as  required  by 
this  act,  unless  physically  unable  to  attend,  or  for  other 
sufficient  excuse,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  school  board. 

Sec.  37.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  These  institutes  may 
receive  as  members,  honorary  or  active,  the  members  of  the 
board,  all  officers,  and  any  citizen  of  good  moral  character 
as  may  desire  to  become  a  member,  subject  to  the  rules 
and  regulations,  and  to  the  payment  of  suca  dues  and  fines 
as  may  be  imposed  by  a  quorum  of  the  said  institutes. 
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Sec.  38.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  each  parisn 
superintendent,  upon  the  assembling  of  the  teachers'  insti- 
tute of  his  parish,  shall  cause  a  roll  of  members  to  be  pre- 
pared, which  roll  shall  be  called  at  least  twice  a  day  during 
the  session  of  the  institute,  and  all  absentees  shall  be  care- 
fully marked.  He  shall  ascertain  the  number  of  teacher? 
who  are  in  attendance,  and  length  of  time  each  attended, 
and  he  shall  keep  a  record  thereof. 

Sec.  39.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  parish 
superintendent,  before  the  beginning  of  the  free  school  term, 
shall  appoint  one  of  the  best  qualified  teachers  of  his  parish 
as  institute  manager  for  each  institute  district,  should  there 
be  more  than  one  institute  district  in  the  parish  ;  and  such 
appointees  shall  each  be  paid  for  actual  services  two  dollars 
and  a  halt  per  day  out  of  the  institute  fund  as  compensa- 
tion for  nolding  institutes,  and  for  assisting  the  superin- 
tendent during  the  session. 

Sec.  40.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  all  institute 
funds  shall  be  collected  and  receipted  for  by  the  superin- 
tendent. He  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  amount  received, 
hand  them  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  board,  who 
shall  keep  a  separate  account  of  these  funds.  He  shall  pay 
them  out  on  the  warrant  of  the  superintendent,  counter- 
signed by  the  president  of  the  school  board.  These  funds 
shall  be  expended  only  in  the  interest  of  the  institutes.  The 
superintendent,  for  all  services  in  connection  with  these  in- 
stitutes, shall  be  paid  three  dollars  a  day  out  of  said  fund 
for  each  day  he  will  cause  the  said  institute  to  hold,  under 
his  personal  superintendence,  and  for  each  day's  attendance 
as  provided  for  in  section  thirty-four    (34). 

Sec.  41.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  parish 
superintendent,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  State  superin- 
tendent, shall  state  the  time  and  place  teachers'  meetings 
were  held  ;  the  names  of  the  persons  conducting  the  same  ; 
the  number  of  persons  registered  as  in  attendance ;  the 
sums  collected ;  the  number  and  names  of  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools  in  the  parish  who  did  not  attend  the  institute, 
and  such  other  information  of  the  proceedings  and  results 
of  the  institute  as  he  may  deem  of  value  and  interest. 


COURSE    OP   READING    FOR    1907-1908. 

Kern's  "Our  Country  Schools,"  published  by  Ginn  & 
Company,    Atlanta,    Ga.      (Price    $1.00.) 

Thorndike's  "Principles  of  Teaching,"  published  by  A.  G. 
Seller,  New  York,  N.  Y.      (Price  $1.00.) 

Chubb's  "The  Teaching  of  English,"  published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.      (Price  $1.00.) 

"State  Course  of  Study  for  the  Common  Schools"  (free), 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

"The  Lesson  Plan"   given  in  this  pamphlet. 


SPECIAL. 

1.  These  meetings  should  be  presided  over  by  the  insti- 
tute manager — the  parish  superintendent — or  other  person 
appointed  by  the  parish  superintendent.  The  institute  man- 
ager should  be  assisted  by  such  teachers,  and  others,  as  may 
be  prepared  to  conduct  lessons,  discussions,  etc. 

2.  If  the  programs  are  too  long,  select  such  numbers  as 
are  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  teaching  corps  of  the 
parish.  However,  teachers  should  study  the  work  assigned, 
and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  complete  the  programs 
as  presented  in  the  pamphlet.  To  better  adapt  the  program 
to  local  needs,  one  number  ("Department  Meetings")  is  to 
be  selected  by  the  association. 

3.  Some  parishes  hold  a  two-day  session  bi-monthly. 
It  is  believed  that  better  results  are  obtained  through  these 
bi-monthly  sessions,  and  this  plan  is  recommended. 

4.  Where  the  parish  is  large  the  parish  might  be  divided 
into  association  districts,  with  meetings  on  different  dates 
during  the  month.  In  this  way  no  teacher  would  have  to 
travel  a  great  distance,  and  the  parish  superintendent  could 
conduct  all  of  the  meetings. 

5.  Do  not  have  a  series  of  papers  read.  The  surest  way 
to  destroy  interest  in  a  meeting,  is  to  have  teachers  sit  and 
listen  to  a  number  of  "prepared  papers." 

6.  The  work  of  directing  the  discussions  in  the  different 
subjects,  or  numbers,  should  be  assigned  to  different  persons. 
These  assignments  should  be  made  at  least  one  meeting  in 
advance. 

7.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  pamphlet  is  given  a  list  of 
texts  on  the  various  phases  of  the  teacher's  problem.  It  is 
recommended  that  teachers  purchase  and  read  such  of  these 
texts  as  may  best  serve  their  individual  needs. 

8.  It  is  hoped  that  the  teachers  will  make  special  efforts 
to  place  a  library  in  their  schools,  organize  a  "School  Im- 
provement Association,"  and  to  introduce  the  State  Course 
or  Study  where  not  already  in  use. 

9.  The  State  Institute  Conductor  should  be  kept  informed 
relative  to  dates  and  places  of  meetings  of  the  parish  asso- 
ciations. 
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OCTOBER   PROGRAM. 
(Number    1.) 
10:00    A.    M. 

I.  Remarks  by  the  Institute  Manager. 

II.  Roll    Call  :    Quotations. 

III.  Reports. 

IV.  ''The  Teaching  of  English." 
Noon. 

1  :00   P.    M. 

V.  (a)    "Among    Country    Schools" — "Beautifying    School 
Grounds." 

(b)    "School    Improvement    Associations" — "Directions 
for  Planting  Trees." 

VI.  Address  by  the  Parish  Superintendent. 

VII.  "Principles  of  Teaching." 

VIII.  Department  Meetings. 

IX.  Assignment   of  Work  for  Next   Meeting,  and  Miscel- 
laneous  Business. 

X.  Adjournment. 


OUTLINES  AND   SUGGESTIONS. 

III.     Reports. 

Note. — Each  teacher  should  be  given  two  minutes  in  which 
to  report. 

1.  Reports  from  individual  teachers  on  their  work  at 
the  "One-Week  Institute." 

2.  Reports  from  individual  teachers  on  their  readinn 
during  vacation. 

3.  Reports  from  individual  teachers  on  plans  for  their 
professional  improvement  during  the  present  school  year. 
(Do  not  include  the  course  suggested  in  this  pamphlet.) 

4.  Reports  from  individual  teachers  on  their  progress 
made  in  organizing  a  "School  Improvement  Association." 


10 
IV.     "The  Teaching  of  English." 

Note  1. — This  course  will  not  be  outlined,  since  a  com- 
plete outline  of  the  text  is  given  under  "Contents." 

Note  2. — Do  not  have  papers  read  on  these  topics,  but 
conduct  a  lesson  as  it  should  be  conducted  in  a  regular 
class  making  a  study  of  the  text. 

Lesson: 

Chapter  I. — The  Movement  for  the  Reform  of  English 
Studies. 

Chapter  II. — The  Limitations  of  the  School  in  Dealing 
with  Illiteracy. 

Chapter  III. — Early  Formative  Phases,  and  Influences 
and  Habits  in   the  Kindergarten. 


V.     "Among  Country  Schools." 

Note  1. — Read  carefully  Chapters  I.  and  II.,  in  Kern's- 
"Among  Country  Schools." 

Note  2. — Teach  Chapter  III.  from  same  text ;  also,  the 
article  by  Dr.  Dodson  on  "Directions  for  Planting  Trees." 

Note  3. — Discuss  the  plans  for  laying  off  school  grounds 
given  in  Kern's  text,  pages  50  and  77. 

Note  4. — This  course  is  outlined  in  the  text  under  "Con- 
tents." 

Lesson: 

(a)  Chapter    III. — "Beautifying    School    Grounds." 

(b)  "Directions  for  Planting  Trees." 

Directions  for  Planting  Trees. 
(By  Dr.  W.  E.  Dodson,  Director  of  La.  Experiment  Stations.) 
In  order  to  insure  the  life  of  the  planted  trees,  extreme- 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  trees,  preparing 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  to  be  transplanted,  and  in  pro- 
tecting the  vital  force  of  the  tree  from  the  time  it  is  re- 
moved from  its  natural  home  till  it  is  well  established  in  a 
new  location.  To  aid  in  this  matter,  the  following  sugges- 
tions and  cautions  are  given. 

SELECTION  OF  TREES  FOR  PLANTING. 

Trees  that  are  known  to  thrive  in  the  locality  are  pre- 
ferred.    It  is  not  a  place  for  experiments.     It  is  the  part  of 
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wisdom  to  give  some  attention  to  the  character  of  the  soil 
on  which  the  school  grounds  are  located,  and  find  trees  that 
grow  well  in  the  same  type  of  soil  in  that  vicinity. 

Trees  that  grow  slowly  are  generally  longer  lived  than  are 
trees  of  rapid  growth.  It  is  generally  desirable  to  hav^ 
some  of  each  kind  on  the  grounds.  Those  of  rapid  growth 
to  give  service  at  the  earliest  date  possible,  and  those  of 
slower  growth  to  gradually  take  their  place.  The  elms  and 
oaks  should  always  find  a  place  on  the  school  grounds.  The 
elms  grow  with  moderate  rapidity  and  are  excellent  trees ; 
they  are  also  quite  hardy.  The  water  oak  is  the  most  rapid 
grower  of  its  family,  while  the  live  oak  is  the  slowest,  but 
most  desirable  after  it  has  attained  considerable  size.  The 
umbrella  China  will  become  serviceable  possibly  earlier  than 
any  other  tree,  but  its  life  is  short.  The  soft  maple  grows 
rapidly  and  is  a  fairly  desirable  tree.  The  magnolia  is  a 
beautiful  tree  of  moderately  rapid  growth,  but  is  shedding 
Its  leaves  throughout  the  season  and  to  that  extent  is  ob- 
jectionable. There  are  some  trees  especially  adapted  to 
special  localities.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  beech, 
ash  and  walnut. 

NURSERY    STOCK. 

Where  desirable  trees  can  not  be  had  native  to  the  vicinity 
nursery  stock  must  be  secured  that  is  thought  to  be  adapted 
to  the  locality. 

The  American  elm,  water  oak,  different  species  of  the 
red  oak,  the  pecan,  hackberry,  and  orther  trees  can  be  secured 
from  almost  any  nursery,  and  will  thrive  almost  anywhere 
in  the  State.  Of  the  smaller  trees  and  shrubs,  we  will  men- 
tion but  two ;  there  are  others  that  are  good.  The  large 
privet  (Ligustrum)  is  a  large  shrub  of  very  rapid  growth, 
and  when  given  plenty  of  room  forms  a  very  desirable 
small  tree.  It  is  not  native,  but  thrives  throughout  the 
State. 

The  Pittosporum  is  hearty  throughout  the  lower  half  of 
the'  State,  and  is  a  beautiful,  thrifty-growing  evergreen. 
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CAEE    OF    NUESEKY    STOCK. 

When  nursery  stock  is  received  it  should  be  unpacked 
promptly,  the  roots  dipped  in  water  into  which  a  large 
quantity  of  soil  has  been  stirred  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
mud  paste,  and  immediately  thereafter  "healed  in,"  in  the 
following  manner :  Dig  a  trench  with  the  bank  sloping 
at  about  45  degrees,  place  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  the 
trench,  throw  loose  dirt  around  them  until  they  are  well 
covered,  pack  the  soil  well  about  the  roots  with  the  foot, 
and  then  fill  up  so  as  to  prevent  water  from  standing  on 
them  in  case  of  rain  ;  leave  the  trees  here  until  they  are 
ready  to  be  planted. 

OBTAINING  TEEES  FEOM  THE  FOEEST. 

After  deciding  upon  the  species  of  tree  desired,  select  indi 
viduals  of  good  form  with  limbs  well  distributed,  and  show- 
ing evidence  of  thrifty  growth.  With  trees  that  have  a 
large  central  or  tap  root  only  small  specimers  can  be  trans- 
planted ;  for  instance,  with  the  pecan  tree  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  undertake  to  transplant  a  tree  of  more  than  two  oe 
three  years'  growth.  Young  trees  will  generally  recover 
from  the  shock  of  transplanting  and  resume  vigorous  growth 
much  quicker  than  larger  specimens.  The  custom  of  secur- 
ing elms  and  trees  of  that  character  that  are  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  cutting  off  the  trunk  at  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet  is  of  questionable  advisability. 

In  uprooting  the  specimens  maintain  as  many  of  the 
small  roots  as  possible.  The  small  roots  are  the  most  active 
agents  in  supplying  the  growing  plant  with  food  and 
moisture.  It  is  therefore  best  to  use  the  spade  very  spar- 
ingly in  close  proximity  to  the  base  of  the  stem.  Rather 
dig  completely  around  the  tree  at  a  distance  of  about  a  foot 
or  more  until  the  roots  can  all  be  severed  at  that  distance 
and  the  tree  undermined ;  then  carefully  remove  with  the 
hands  whatever  dirt  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
fer of  the  tree.  As  soon  as  the  dirt  is  removed  the  roots 
should  be  well  wet  with  water  or  very  thin  mud  and  pre- 
vented from  becoming  dry  during  the  time  of  their  transfer. 
More  trees  are  killed  by  allowing  the   ro^ts  to  become  dry 
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at  this  stage  than  from  any  other  treatment  during  trans- 
planting. If  the  trees  are  taken  up  before  planting  is  de- 
sired they  may  be  kept  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
for  taking  care  of  nursery  stook. 

PEEPAEATION    OF    THE    PLACE    FOE    PLANTING. 

Dig  the  hole  that  is  to  receive  the  tree  large  enough  to 
admit  of  spreading  the  lateral  roots  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion, and  deep  enough  to  sink  the  tree  two  or  three  inches 
deeper  than  its  natural  position,  when  in  the  forest.  Put 
in  a  layer  of  well  pulverized  soil  two  or  three  inches  deep 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  set  in  the  tree,  which  should  be 
wet,  with  mud  clinging  to  the  roots,  place  it  in  an  erect 
position,  and  carefully  cover  all  the  roots  with  well  pulver- 
ized rich  soil.  Then  thoroughly  pack  the  soil  about  the  roots 
so  that  there  will  be  no  air  spaces  around  any  of  them. 
Then  put  on  a  covering  of  the  last  two  or  three  inches  of 
filling  without  being  compacted.  This  last  portion  will 
serve  as  a  mulch  and  prevent  excessive  evaporation. 

PEUNING. 

The  limbs  should  be  carefully  pruned  so  as  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  leaf  surface  that  will  be  put  out  in  the  early 
spring.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  leaves  in  the  plant 
in  its  native  position  had  the  entire  natural  root  system 
to  supply  them  with  moisture.  Since  we  have  cut  off  a 
large  portion  of  the  root  system,  we  must  also  diminish  the 
evaporating  surface ;  otherwise  the  roots  will  not  be  able 
to  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  and  the  plant  will 
die  during  the  following  summer.  In  pruning  cut  the  limbs 
with  a  sharp  knife,  fairly  close  to  the  trunk,  so  as  to  allow 
a  smooth,  unbruised  surface,  which  will  .'fiord  the  most 
rapid  healing.  With  small  trees  it  is  not  advisable  to  cut 
off  the  top  of  the  main  trunk,  unless  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  tree  spread  a  few  feet  above  the  ground. 

CAEE  AFTEE  PLANTING. 

Trees  should  be  watered  in  case  of  excessive  dry  weather 
for  the  first  two  years  after  transplanting.  It  is  almost  as 
important  that  no  water  should  be  allowed  to  stand  on  the 
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roots  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  During  the  sum- 
mer time  a  mulch  of  loose  soil  or  loose  soil  with  a  covering 
of  leaves  and  straw  will  be  sufficient  protection  against  any 
ord'nary  dry  season. 

Some  trees  are  hardy,  others  are  very  delicate,  to  careless 
treatment  during  transplanting.  It  is  always  advisable  to 
take  all  precautions  to  prevent  any  treatment  that  might 
cause  the  trees  to  die. 


VII.     "Principles    of    Teaching." 

Note. — Continuation    of   the   work   presented   on   last   day 
of  Teachers'  Institute. 

ATTENTION CHAP.    VII. 

1.  Instinct  and   Habit  and  Attention, 
a.   What,  and  how  secured. 

2.  Exercises.      (See  pages  107-109.) 

PEINCIPLES     OF    ASSOCIATION CHAP.     VIII. 

1.  Habit  Formation. 

a.  The  fundamental  law. 

2.  Exercises.      (See  pages  112-123.) 

3.  Memory. 

4.  Exercises.      (See  pages  124-127.) 

5.  Correlation. 

6.  Exercises.      (See  pages  129-132.) 


VIII.     Department  Meetings..    (One  hour.) 

Note    1 During   this    period    the    association    should   be 

formed  into  special  groups,  either  into  primary,  intermedi- 
ate, grammar,  and  high  school  department  groups,,  or  into 
-roups  interested  in  the  consideration  of  some  special  prob- 
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peZds  ^MSSSufc   made    °ne    °f    the    m°St    Pr0fltab!e 
Note   2. — The   topics   should   be   adapted   to    the   division 
having  same  under  consideration,  and  should  be  considered 
as  in  a  "Round  Table." 

Suggested  Topics: 

1.  A  local  problem. 

2.  Manual  training. 

3.  School  gardens. 

4.  School  Loraries. 

5.  Agriculture. 

6.  How  to  teach  some  subject  on  the  daily  program. 

7.  School   entertainments. 

8.  The  defective  child. 

9.  Supplementary  reading  for  the  different  subjects  and 
grades. 

10.  The  course  in  literature  suggested  in   "State  Course 
of  Study." 

11.  "E'lectives." 

12.  "Latin  and  Algebra  below  the   High   School   Depart- 
ment." 

13.  "Alternation     of    Work."       (See    pages    50-52,     this 
pamphlet.) 

14.  Science  in  the  High  School  Department. 

15.  The    school   program.       (See    sample    program,    pages 
48-49,   this  pamphlet.) 
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NOVEMBER  PROGRAM. 

(Number    2.) 

9:00   A.    M. 

I.  Opening  Exercises.      (Such   as   could   be   used   in    your 
schools.) 

II.  Roll  Call ;  quotations  from  any  work  on  teaching. 

III.  The  State  Course  of  Study. 

IV.  Declamation,   or    Singing. 

V.  "The  Teaching  of  English." 

VI.  (a)    "Among    Country    Schools." 

(b)    "School     Improvement     Associations"  —  "Indoor 
Art  and  Decoration." 

VII.  Noon. 

1  :00    P.    M. 

VIII.  Common   Errors  to  Be   Corrected. 

IX.  "Principles   of   Teaching." 

X.  Department   Meetings — (Continued). 

XI.  Address  by  the  Superintendent  or  Invited  Guest. 

XII.  Assignment  of  Work  for  Next  Meeting,  and  Miscel- 
laneous  Business. 

XIII.  Adjournment. 


OUTLINES  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 
III.     The   State   Coukse   of   Study. 

Note. — See  suggestions  on   "Alternation   of   Work,"   pages 
50-52,   this  pamphlet. 

Adaptation  of  the  State  Course  of  Study: 

1.  Difficulties  in  the  way. 

2.  What  success  with  "Alternation  of  Subjects"  have  you 
had?     Explain. 
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3.  Prepare  a  report  which  the  parish  superintendent 
shall  submit  to  the  State  Institute  Conductor,  as  repre- 
senting your  association's  views  on  the  subject. 


V.     "The    Teaching    of    English." 
Note. — See  notes  under   "October   Program." 

Lesson: 

Chapter  IV. — The  Kindergarten  and  the  Primary  Grades. 
Chapter  V. — Learning  to  Read  and  to  Write. 
Chapter  VI. — What  to.  Read  in   the  Primary   Grades. 
Chapter  VII. — How  to  Read  in  the  Primary  Grades. 


VI.     "Among  Country  Schools." 

Note. — The  subjects  for  this  lesson  are  outlined  under 
"Contents."  Take  both  courses  from  Kern's  "Among  Coun- 
try  Schools."     Discuss  thoroughly. 

Lesson: 

(a)  Chapter   IV. — School   Gardens. 

(b)  "School  Improvement  Associations"  :  Chapter  V. — 
Indoor  Art  and  Decoration. 


VIII.     Common  Errors  to  Be  Corrected. 
(All   wrong  bat   two.) 

Note. — Discuss    the    following    sentences  : 

1.  Neither  of  them  were  there. 

2.  This   is   longer   nor   that. 

3.  I   have  not  received  a  letter   this   three  days. 

4.  Every  one  of  them  are  black. 

5.  Come    here    quick. 

6.  Have   either   of   you  a   pencil? 

7.  That  dress  looks  badly. 

8.  He  won't  give  none  of  his  flowers. 

9.  Has  either  of  your  three  friends  arrived? 
10.  The  army  marched  rapid. 
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11.  Who   did   you   invite? 

12.  No  less  than  fifty  persons  were  present. 

13.  Can  I  see  your  pictures? 

14.  This  twenty  years  have  I  been  with  you. 

15.  He   is   much   better   than    me. 

16.  It   is   not   him   I   don't  think. 

17.  Don't  your  father  know  me? 

18.  He  says  he  never  got  no  picture  from  you. 

19.  You  are  stronger  than  him. 

20.  Neither  the  house  nor  the  garden  were  sold. 

21.  He  is  an  uncommon  tall  man. 

22.  They  are  coming  to  see  my  brother  and  I. 
"23.  It  isn't  true  what  he  said. 

24.  He  has  some  friends  which  I   know. 

25.  Begin  it  over  again. 

26.  He  hasn't  his  lesson,  I  don't  believe. 

27.  Ask  leave  for  you  and  I  to  go  home. 

28.  It  will  be  of  no  use  without  you  take  it  soon. 

29.  Don't  your  father  give  you  any  money? 

30.  Who  is  it  for? 

31.  They   are   more   prudent   than   us. 

32.  John  went  with  James  and  I. 

33.  Sense,  and  not  riches,  win  esteem. 

34.  I  shall  not  go  without  my  father  consents. 

35.  He  used  less  words  than  the  other  speaker. 

36.  It    is    pretty    near    finished. 

37.  Place  a  mark  between  each  leaf. 

38.  It  looks  like  him,  butv  it  is  not  he. 

39.  Where  have  you  been  to? 

40.  Have  either  of  you  a  knife? 

41.  Each  of  them  shall  be  rewarded  in  their  turn. 

42.  I  prefer  to  walk  than  to  ride. 

43.  I   intended  to  have  written  to-day. 
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44.  If  I  was  her  I  would  accept  his  offer. 

45.  He  told  every  teacher  to  raise  their  hands. 

46.  Insist  upon   them   going   out. 

47.  Neither   were  absolutely  ideal   men. 

48.  The   total   enrollment   is   about   nine   hundred    fewer 
than  a  year  ago. — Western  Teacher. 


IX.     "Principles  of  Teaching." 

THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    ANALYSIS CHAP.     IX. 

1.  Principles  of  Teaching. 

a.   Conditions  which  favor  the  law  of  analysis. 

2.  Their  Application:  Exercises.      (See  pages  135-146.) 

reasoning— chap.  x.      (To  page  154.) 
1.     Reasoning  as  Selective  Thinking. 

a.  General    principles. 

b.  Difficulties   in   teaching   reasoning. 

c.  The  use  of  comparison,  contrast,  and  analysis. 

d.  Limitations   to   teaching. 


X.     Department  Meetings. 

Note. — See  the  "October  Program"  for  notes  and  suggest- 
ed topics  under  this  number. 
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DECEMBER  PROGRAM. 
(Number    3.) 

9:00    A.    M. 

I.  Opening  Exercises.      (Such   as   could  be  used   in   your 
schools.) 

II.  Roll  Call  ;   quotations  from   "Principles  of  Teaching.'* 

III.  The    State    Course   of    Study. 

IV.  Declamation,  or  Singing. 

V.  "The  Teaching  of  English." 

VI.  (a)    "Among  Country  Schools." 

(b)    "School    Improvement    Association" — "The    Civie 
Value  of  Birds.  ' 

VII.  Noon. 

1  :00    P.    M. 

VIII.  Address  by   Superintendent   or   Invited   Guest. 

IX.  "Principles   of  Teaching." 

X.  Department  Meetings — (Continued). 

XI.  Assignment  of  Work  for  Next  Meeting,   and  Miscel- 
laneous   Business. 

XII.  Adjournment. 


OUTLINES  AND   SUGGESTIONS. 

III.     The  State  Couese  of  Study. 

Note  1. — The  outline  of  topics  given  under  "Socializing 
Arithmetic"  for  the  different  programs  is  aimed  to  give 
some  suggestions  on  correlating  arithmetic  and  manual 
training ;  and,  to  relate  the  arithmetic  work  with  life.  This 
plan  of  work  need  not  interfere  with  the  presentation  of 
the  course  of  work  suggested  for  the  grades  in  the  Course 
of  Study  for  Louisiana  schools,  nor  with  making  a  proper 
use  of  the  adopted  text-books  on  the   subject  of  arithmetic. 

Note  2. — In  the  discussion  on  this  topic  (in  all  the  pro- 
grams) consult  Chapter  XIV.,  Kern's  "Among  Country- 
Schools." 
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Socializing  Arithmetic.      (Suggested  types.) 

1.  Types  of  work  for  the  First  Grade. 

a.  Folding  and   cutting  paper   into  parts. 

b.  Stringing  of  beads. 

c.  Counting  and  recording  bundles  of  sticks. 

d.  Measuring   lengths,   etc.      Comparisons. 

e.  Counting   and   recording   pupils   where   grouped   or   in 
lines. 

f.  Number  cards. 

g.  Clay    modeling;    basketry;    weaving;    sewing;    wood- 
work ;  nature  study  ;  and,  gardening. 

Note. — The  above  exercises  employ  mental  activity  in  an- 
swering the  number  questions,  physical  activity  in  making 
the  figures,  and  furnish  opportunities  for  stimulating  co- 
operation and  competition. 

2.  Types  of  work  for  the  Second  Grade. 

a.  Applying  number  work  to  things  seen  in  the  school- 
room and  school  yard. 

b.  Report  number  of  objects  and  things  seen  outside  of 
school   hours. 

c    Postage   stamps ;   prices  of   certain   commodities, 
d.   Cane  and  sticks — construction  work, 
e.     Grouping  objects. 

f.  Clay    modeling ;    basketry ;    weaving ;    sewing ;    wood- 
work ;  nature  study  ;  and,  gardening. 

g.  Measuring  and  comparing. 


V.     "The    Teaching   of    English." 

Note  1. — See  notes  under  "October  Program." 
Lesson: 

Chapter  VIII. — Composition.     Oral    and    Written,     in    the 
Primary  Grades. 

Chapter  IX. — What   to   Read   in   the   Grammar   Schools. 

Chapter  X. — Methods    of    Treatment    of    Reading    in    the 
Grammar   Grades. 


VI.     "Among  Country  Schools." 

Note  1. — Teach  topic    (a)    from  outline  in  the  text ;   and, 
teach  topic   (b)   from  the  article  written  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Wal- 

Note  2. — Read  Chapter  VI.  between  this  and  last  session. 
Study  Chapter  VII. 
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Lesson: 

(a)  Chapter    VII. — "A    Farmer    Boys'    Experiment    Club.  ' 

(b)  "The  Civic  Value  of  Birds." 

THE  CIVIC  VALUE  OF  BIRDS. 

(By   Hon.    Jas.    H.   Wallace,    Jr.,   Huntsville,   Ala.) 

Game  birds,  to  some  extent,  by  virtue  of  their  already  de- 
plorable scarcity,  have  elicited  protective  legislation.  The 
mind  of  man  imperatively  demands  recreation.  Unless  diver- 
sion can  be  found  in  a  legitimate  vein,  he,  in  his  great 
unrest,  seeks  that  which  is  not  wholesome. 

Hunting  has  ever  been  the  sport  of  kings,  peasants,  and 
savages  alike,  and  the  chase  will  always  hold  for  man  an 
incomparable  infatuation. 

When  America  was  first  discovered,  here  abounded  an 
idealistic  sportsman's  paradise,  buffalo,  deer,  moose,  elk, 
bear,  and  panther  roamed  the  forests.  Geese,  ducks,  brant, 
swan,  and  wild  pigeons  flew  overhead  in  countless  millions. 
Practically  all  have  been  slaughtered,  and  the  great  sport 
once  enjoyed  by  primeval  nimrods  lingers  only  in  a  tradi- 
tion. 

The  few  remaining  species  of  game  birds  should  be  vigi- 
lantly protected  against  annihilation;  and  so  propagated 
that  gentlemen  will  consider  the  pursuit  of  the  elusive 
denizens  of  the  brush  infinitely  preferable  to  Bacchanal 
hilarity  and  that  riotous  revelry  that  emasculates  all  that 
is  noble,  pure,  and  godlike  in  man's  architecture. 

******* 

The  great  question  of  the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  plant 
maladies  and  the  problem  of  the  weed  control  each  year 
grows  more  harassing  to  the  farmers.  The  reason  for  this 
is  simple.  Our  most  beneficial  birds,  among  them  doves, 
robins,  field  larks  and  bullbats,  have  been  so  ruthlessly 
destroyed  that  in  less  than  a  generation  their  number  has 
decreased  80  per  cent. 

When  the  fact  is  recalled  that  the  crop  of  one  dove, 
recently  killed  in  Tennessee,  contained  over  7,000  weed 
seeds,  and  when  it  is  understood  that  a  healthy  dove  will 
destroy   each   feeding  day  at  least  5,000  prospective  weeds, 
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more  than  two  negroes,  working  at  $1.50  per  day  each, 
could  uproot  in  double  the  time,  it  is  easy  to  see  from  the 
tons  upon  tons  of  weed  seed  (besides  insects)  that  this 
bird  would  destroy  each  year,  that  our  cheapest  and  most 
efficient  hoe  hand  proves  in  the  end  to  be  the  Alabama  dove. 

As  an  insect  destroyer,  the  bullbat  is  equally  serviceable. 
Its  stomach  is  elastic  and  will  hold  more  than"  that  of  a 
pigeon,  and  its  voracity  is  simply  phenomenal,  yet  its 
diminutive  frame  is  smaller  than  that  of  a  "kildee."  The 
part  borne  by  the  bullbat  in  mosquito  destruction,  especially 
in  the  extermination  of  the  "anopheles,"  or  malaria-spread- 
ing species,  transcends  the  combined  work  of  a  case  of 
quinine  and  a  tank  of  kerosene  oil.  As  a  fever  germ  abater 
in  a  malarial  district,  a  flock  of  bullbats  would  be  worth 
a  grove  of  quinine  trees. 

Besides  the  robin  and  field  lark,  already  mentioned,  both 
being  insect  and  weed  destroyers,  there  are  many  other 
birds  that  do  invaluable  work  for  the  farmer  without  pay. 
The  ravages  made  by  the  dreaded  "Mexican  boll  weevil," 
which  devastates  cotton  fields  like  a  withering  simoon, 
can  not  be  checked  in  a  surer  way  than  by  being  obliterated 
by  our  insectivorous  birds. 

If  our  people  could  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  pre- 
serving the  existing  remnant  of  our  birds,  without  consider- 
ing its  future  increase,  the  halls  of  our  State  Capitol  would 
resound  with  an  emphatic  and  peremptory  demand  for  ade- 
quate legislation,  for  the  preservation  of  our  birds  means 
little  less  than  the  preservation  of  our  agriculture  itself. 
Their  extinction  would  amount  practically  to  wiping  out 
the  entire  farming  interests  of  our  splendid  commonwealth. 

Statistics  incontestably  demonstrate  the  fact  that  rain- 
fall not  only  regulates  the  yield  of  our  plantation,  but  that 
it  directs  and  controls  the  fate  of  our  national  politics. 

When  rainfall  is  light,  the  people  raise  poor  crops,  and 
are  therefore  unhappy  and  discontented.  It  is  then  they 
desire  to  make  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernmental affairs,  and  therefore  the  party  in  power  is  de- 
posed. When  there  is  an  excess  of  rainfall  abundant  crops 
result,  and  the  party  in  power  is  retained.     Thus  it  is.  that, 
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unless  speedy  legislation  is  had  in  order  that  the  insectiv- 
orous birds  remaining  may  be  retained  to  do  valiant  service 
for  their  farmer  friends,  discord  will  perennially  blight  the 
heart  of  the  happy  husbandman,  and  political  chaos  and 
turbulence  will  reign  throughout  the  nations,  and  the  an- 
thems of  contentment  and  cadences  of  prosperity  will  no 
longer  pervade  the  hearts  of  the  honest  sons  of  toil,  but 
will  be  hushed  and  swallowed  up  by  the  sighs  and  groans 
of  the  imp  of  insatiate  despair. 

*  *  *  *  #  #  # 

Song  birds,  aside  from  their  brilliant  plumage,  so  pleas- 
ing to  the  observer,  and  their  sweet  music,  redolent  with 
liquid  melody,  have  a  civic  value  of  inestimable  intrinsic 
wcrth,  that,  if  truly  known  and  practically  comprehended, 
would  win  millions  of  friends  for  the  trilling  choristers 
of  the  fields  and  forests,  who  would  indignantly  halt  the 
crusade  of  relentless  extermination,  strenuously  waged,  that 
gives  excellent  promise  of  ultimately  depopulating  all  crea- 
tion of  man's  valiant  army  of  feathered  coadjutors. 


IV.     "Pkinciples  of  Teaching." 
reasoning- — chai\    x.       (Prom    oage    154    to    178.) 
Inductive  Methods  of  Teaching. 

a.  Induction    and   deduction. 

b.  Direct  and  analytic  inductions. 

c.  Principles  of  teaching. 

d.  The  use  of  types. 

e.  The  formal   steps  of  instruction. 

I    (a)   Preparation;    (b)    Presentation;    (c)    Comparison 
and  Abstraction ;    (d)    Generalization ;    (e)   Applica- 
tion. 
Deductive   Methods   of  Teaching. 

a.  Principles  of  teaching. 

b.  The  causes  of  difficulty  in  deductive  thinking. 

c.  The  search  for  the  essential  quality. 

d.  Exercises.      (See  pages  164-178.) 


X      Department  Meetings. 

Note. — See  the  "October  Program"  for  notes  and  suggested 
topics   under    this   number. 


JANUARY   PROGRAM. 

(Number   4.) 

9  :00    A.    M. 

I.  Opening  Exercises.      (Such   as   could  J)e   used   in   your 
schools.) 

II.  Roll  Call ;  quotations  from  any  work  on  teaching. 

III.  The   State   Course   of   Study. 

IV.  Declamation,    or    Singing. 

V.  "The  Teaching  of  English." 

VI.  (a)    "Among  Country  Schools." 

(b)    "School   Improvement   Association." 

VII.  Noon. 

1:00   P.    M. 

VIII.  Address  by  the  Superintendent,  or  Invited  Guest. 

IX.  "Principles  of  Teaching." 

X.  Department  Meetings — (Continued.) 

XI.  Assignment  of  Work  for  Next  Meeting,   and  Miscel- 
laneous Business. 

XII.  Adjournment. 


OUTLINES  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

III.     The  State  Course  of  Study. 

Note. — Discuss    the    suggested    outline    of    work   given    be- 
low.     (See  note  under  this  subject,    "December   Program.") 

Socializing  Arithmetic.      (Suggested  Types.) 
1.     Types   of  work   for   the  Third   Grade. 

a.  The  children's  earnings,   purchases,   savings,   etc. 

b.  Clay  modeling  ;   basketry — reed   and  raffia  work. 

c.  Textile    weaving — for    boys    and    girls  ;    sewing — for 
girls. 
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d.  Cardboard. 

e.  Woodwork. 

f.  Nature  study ;  and,  gardening. 

2.     Types  of  work  for  the  Fourth  Grade. 

a.  Basketry   and   kindred   work. 

b.  Shop  work — for  girls  and  boys. 

c.  Sewing — for    girls. 

d.  Nature  study  ;  and,  gardening. 


V.     "The  Teaching  of  English." 

Note. — Chapter  XI.  is  outlined  in  "Contents."  Discuss  the 
chapter  and  (b)  given  below  for  the  Grammar  Grades. 

Lesson: 

(a)  Chapter   XI. — Composition    in   the    Grammar    Grades. 

(b)  "Eighth    Grade    Composition."      (Selection.) 

(b)   eighth  geade  composition. 
(Dr.  Walter  Lefferts,  in  "The  Teacher.") 

The  eighth  grade  composition  should  be,  in  a  sense,  the 
flower  of  the  whole  elementary  training  of  the  pupil.  It 
represents  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  and  his  status 
of  attainment.  "Show  me  what  you  write,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  are"  might  be  a  truthful  version  of  the  old 
saying. 

The  composition  work  admits  of  being  graded  in  pro- 
gressiveness  even  in  the  highest  grammar  grade.  There 
is  a  standard  to  be  reached,  not  above  the  capability  of  the 
average  pupil ;  but  we  must  work  toward  it  one  step  at 
a  time  and  be  sure  that  the  class  as  a  whole  takes  these 
steps. 

The  first  requirement  of  good  composition  is  mechanical 
accuracy.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  pupil 
should  spell  correctly,  write  plainly,  and  head  his  paper 
properly.  Yet  how  many  pupils  of  the  Seventh  Grade  would 
produce  even  a  short  composition  which  could  entirely  satisfy 
these  three  requirement?  Vigilance  is  needed  on  the  part 
of  the   Eighth  Grade   teacher   also.     The   teacher   should   so 
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impress  upon  the  delinquents  the  need  for  improvement  that 
each  succeeding  production  should  show  an  advance  upon 
its  predecessor.  Penmanship  exercises,  spelling  lessons,  dic- 
tations, all  contribute  toward  this  end.  Without  mechanical 
accuracy,  no  paper  should  be  accepted.  It  might  be  well 
to  criticize  the  first  set  of  compositions  purely  on  this 
ground,  and  quality  rather  than  quantity  may  be  insisted 
upon  till  neat  and  correct  composition  work  becomes  second 
nature. 

True  training  in  composition  may  now  begin,  and  unity 
of  purpose  and  logical  sequence  of  thought  be  desired.  The 
subjects  selected  for  composition  should  be  neither  too  large 
nor  too  small  in  scope,  and  the  pupil  ought  not  to  intro- 
duce any  thoughts  which  do  not  bear  directly  on  the  title. 
Coherence  of  thought  is  harder  to  reach,  and  many  lessons 
will  need  to  be  given  along  this  line.  Few  pupils  naturally 
understand  the  art  of  paragraphing  an  essay,  and  fewer 
still  connect  their  paragraphs  in  thought. 

Topical  outlines  are  indispensable  in  this  work.  The 
subject  of  the  class  composition  ought  generally  to  be 
selected  by  the  teacher.  A  schedule  of  topics  may  be  pre- 
pared, at  home  or  in  school,  some  time  before  the  composi- 
tion is  to  be  written.  The  pupils  may  read  their  outlines 
aloud,  to  be  judged  by  the  teacher,  and  each  pupil  may  theu 
rearrange  his  list  or  add  to  it.  When  the  composition  is 
written,  each  topic  becomes  the  subject  of  a  paragraph. 
Pupils  will  soon  learn  not  to  set  down  topics  which  are 
too  unimportant  to  furnish  a  good  paragraph.  Until  the 
pupils  gain  some  experience  in  paragraphing,  it  sometimes 
helps  their  judgment  to  have  the  name  of  the  topic  written 
in  the  margin  of  the  paper  opposite  the  paragraph. 

Even  after  the  class  can  paragraph  well,  there  is  danger 
that  the  compositions  will  be  jerky  in  style,  without  connec- 
tion between  the  paragraphs.  True  coherence  is  hard  to  get, 
but  some  approach  to  it  may  be  made  by  having  the  pupil 
mention,  in  a  few  words  at  the  beginning  of  each  paragraph, 
the  link   of  thought  with   the   section   which   preceded. 

But  how  shall  we  reach  with  our  pupils  the  soul  of 
composition,    that    is,    good    literary    expression?      Here    we 
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must  not  expect  too  much.  Children  can  scarcely  write 
like  masters  of  style.  If  they  WPite  natura]Iy  &m 
as  though  they  were  actually  speaking,  it  is  all  we  need 
wish.  This,  of  course,  presupposes  that  the  teacher  will 
have  eradicated  glaring  slips  in  grammar  and  will  have  en- 
larged the  pupil's  vocabulary.  i„  the  reading  lessons  and 
m  criticizing  compositions  before  the  class,  the  teacher 
may  call  attention  to  occasional  graceful  turns  of  expression 
or  apt  description,  or  ask  the  class  to  correct  inelegant  sen- 
tences that  occur   in   their  production. 

If  our  pupils  can  be  made  to  realize  that  c-mposHion   is 
not  a  haphazard  performance,  but  a  work  of  care  and  skill 
they  will  take  pleasure  in  accomplishing  the  various  steps 
and  can  in  some  measure  judge  of  their  own  advancement 


VI.     "Among  Country  Schools." 

VTTTte  ™7~Bet^eeiL.this  and  last  session,  read  ChaDter 
iVnIItIext-b5oo^.C1onttehn1tSS.^eeting'  Chapter  IX'  See  » 
Note  2. — Discuss  the  facts  given  under  "The  Eponnmi, 
Importance  of  the  Birds  to  the  Welfare  of  the  S» 
These    facts    haVe    been    compiled    from pallets    oTtv, 

anateby10Mr°  BenldniS|Ue?,  hl   th,e  .Audubon   Scc^  of  La.. 
dna   Dy  Mr-   Beal>   U-   S.   Dept.   of  Agriculture. 

Lesson: 

(a)  Chapter   IX.— The   Country   School   and   the   Farmers' 
Institute. 

(b)  "School    Improvement    Association"— "The    KcoDomie 
Importance  of  the  Birds  to  the  Welfare  of  the  People  " 

"THE    ECONOMIC    IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    PILDS    TO    THE    WELFARE 
OF    THE    PEOPLE/' 

1.     The  Bob  White:     Quail. 

The  food  habits  of  this  bird  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of 
our  feathered  allies.  The  food  consists  largely  of  insects, 
among  which  are  chinch  bugs,  potato  bugs,  one  hundred  of 
the  latter  being  found  in  the  stomach  of  one  bird,  and 
army  worms.  When  insects  are  not  plentiful  the  bird 
changes    its    diet    to    vegetable    food   and    eats    seeds    of   all 
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kinds,  principally  weed  seeds,  such  as  the  seeds  of  poison 
ivy,  rib  grass,  tickfoil,  berries  of  the  deadly  nightshade, 
pigeon  grass,  and  smartweed. 

The  depredations  of  the  chinch  bug  to  the  crops  of  the 
country  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  million 
dollars  annually.  This  vast  sum  could  be  saved  if  there 
were  enough  quail  to  keep  the  pest  in  check. 

The  cotton  planter  should  note  that  "Bob  White"  eats 
boll   weevils. 

2.     The  Redwinged  Blackbird. 

In  an  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  725  redwinged 
blackbirds,  it  was  found  that  74  per  cent,  of  the  food  wa.s 
vegetable  matter  and  the  remainder  animal  matter,  mainly 
insects.  Weevils  and  snout  beetles  amounted  to  25  per  cent, 
of  the  food  in  the  month  of  June.  Beetles  formed  10  per 
cent,  for  the  year,  grasshoppers  formed  5  per  cent.  Of 
grain,  some  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  were  found.  Weed  seeds, 
mainly  ragweed,  barn  grass  and  smartweed,  amounted  to 
57  per  cent,  of  the  food.  A  summary  of  the  food  revealed- 
the  fact  that  seven-eighths  of  the  food  of  this  bird  is  made 
up  of  noxious  insects  and  weed  seeds.  Therefore,  while  in 
some  places  it  may  be  guilty  of  stealing  corn  and  rice,  yet 
nevertheless,  it  is  very  poor  economy  net  to  protect  it. 

Unfortunately  there  is  great  prejudice  against  this  bird, 
and  in  many  places  it  is  killed  indiscriminately.  This  is 
wrong  It  should  be  killed  only  when  seen  and  known  to 
be  destroying  crops.  The  decision  should  be  left  to  the 
planter's  own  discretion. 

3.     The  Meadow  Lark. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  few  birds  as  valuable  to  the 
planter  as  the  meadow  lark  ;  it  is  entirely  terrestrial  in  its 
habits,  procuring  almost  its  entire  food  supply  from  the 
insect  life  harmful  to  meadow  and  prairie  lands.  An 
analysis  of  its  food  leads  one  to  wonder  how  a  planter  can 
act  so  much  against  his  own  interests  as  to  allow  one  of 
these  birds  to  be  shot  on  premises  which  he  controls.  A 
list  of  the  insects  eaten  by  the  meadow  lark  shows  that 
one-half   of    its    food    consists    of    harmful    insects,    such    as 
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red-legged  grasshoppers,  meadow  grasshoppers,  other  grass- 
hoppers, crickets,  weevil,  billbug,  curculio,  clover  weevil, 
firefly  family,  lady  bugs,  scarred-snout  beetle,  leaf-eating 
beetle,  flea  beetle,  darkling  beetle,  rove  beetle,  long-corn 
beetle,  tiger  beetle,  May  beetle,  ground  beetle,  click  beetle, 
butterflies,  moths,  cutworm,  army  worm,  stilt  bug,  soldier 
oug,  assassin  bug,  chinch  bug,  spittle  insects,  tree  hoppers, 
jumping-plant  lice,  ants,  wasps,  sting-ants,  ichneumon  flies, 
ticks,  snails,  thousand-legs,  small  batrachians,  sow-bugs, 
spiders,  and  cocoons. 

The  people  whose  homes  are  among  the  green  fields  need 
no  one  to  tell  them  of  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  meadow 
lark.  It  is  claimed  .that  the  song  of  -the  prairie  bird  far 
exceeds  in  volume  and  sweetness  that  of  its  eastern  brother 
of  the  meadows,  but  the  wil^,  sweet  song  of  either  leaves 
an  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer  that  can  never  be 
effaced.  However,  the  beauty  of  the  meadow  lark's  plumage 
and  the  sweetness  of  its  song  are  far  less  important  to  the 
human  race  than   its  value  as  an  insect  destroyer. 

4      The  Robin. 

In  all  truthfulness  it  can  be  said  that  the  value  of  this 
bird  to  our  agricultural  interests  cannot  be  overestimated. 
An  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  300  birds  killed  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  the  year  showed  that  two-thirds  of  the 
food  consisted  of  animal  matter,  principally  insects,  such 
as  beetles,  spiders,  snails,  worms,  cutworms,  wireworms, 
and  all  kinds  of  bugs.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  noxious  in- 
sects comprise  more  than  one-third  of  the  robin's  food. 
During  the  month  of  February  99  per  cent,  of  the  food 
consisted  of  insects.  Six  robins  killed  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska and  examined,  had  eaten  265  Rocky  Mountain  locusts 
and  forty-eight  other  insects.  As  the  bird  lives  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  ground,  and  is  such  a  voracious  insect  eater, 
it  will  not  be  surprising  to  learn  that  it  eats  boll  weevils 
during  the  winter  months,   when   the  pests  are  hibernating 

in  the  ground. 

As  is  well  known,  there  is  a  prevalent  idea  in  Louisiana 

that  the  only  value  of  this  bird  is  as  an  article  of  food  for 
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the  table,  and  in  some  years  the  slaughter  of  this  valuable 
ally  almost  surpasses  belief.  No  one  seems  to  consider 
that  each  bird  killed  means  just  that  much  of  nature's 
beneficent  law  of  bird  set  over  against  insect  pest  brought 
to  naught. 

5.     The  Mockingbird. 

To  the  cotton  planter  this  bird  is  interesting  because 
H  eats  the  moth  of  the  boll  worm.  To  the  sugar  planter 
it  is  interesting  because  it  eats  the  moth  of  the  cane  borer. 
If  there  were  enough  mockingbirds,  there  would  be  very  few 
boll  worms  or  cane  borers.  Unfortunately  for  the  planters 
and  for  the  bird,  it  is  endowed  with  the  gift  of  glorious 
song,  and  instead  of  being  allowed  to  carry  out  the  benefi- 
cent and  useful  purposes  of  its  life,  it  is  trapped,  its  nest 
robbed,  and  its  life  passed  in  exile,  in  order  that  a  few 
bird  dealers  may  thrive  on  a  disreputable  traffic.  Our  trees 
and  fields,  once  melodious  with  the  warblings  of  our  in- 
comparable songster,  are  becoming  silent,  or  else  resound 
with  the  chirpings  of  a  despised  alien  bird,  and  this  per- 
version of  nature's  laws  and  man's  true  interests  occasions 
but  little  comment. 


IX.     "Principles   of   Teaching." 

RESPONSES    OF    CONDUCT  !     MORAL    TRAINING CHAP.     XI. 

1.  Education    and    Conduct. 

a.  The  elements  of  moral  training. 

b.  Moral  training  in  schools.  \ 

c.  The  fundamental   laws   of  teaching  in  the  sphere   of 
conduct. 

d.  Limitations  due  to  school  conditions. 

2.  School  Habits  as  Moral  Training. 

a.  The  range  of  school   morality. 

b.  Discipline  in  the  narrow  sense. 
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3.  Specific   Moral   Instruction. 

a.  Moral   stimulation  a   means,  not  an  end. 

b.  The  value  of  specific  instruction. 

4.  The  Moral  Effects  of  School   Studies. 

a.  A   semi-moral   habit. 

b.  Geography  ;  history  ;  literature,  etc. 

5.  Exercises.      (See  pages  194-197.) 

RESPONSES     OF     FEELING CHAP.      XII. 

1.  The    Real    Emotions. 

a.  Instincts   of  emotional  response. 

b.  Habits   of   emotional   response. 

2.  The  Aesthetic   Emotions, 
a.   Some  views. 

3.  Exercises.      (See  pages  202-205.) 


X.     Department  Meetings. 

Note. — See  the  ''October  Program"  for  notes  and  suggested 
topics    under    this    number. 
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FEBRUARY  PROGRAM. 

(Number  5.) 

9:00  A.  M. 

I.  Opening   Exercises.      (Such   as   could  be   used  in   your 
schools.) 

II.  Roll   Call;  quotations  from  any  work  on  teaching. 

III.  The    State   Course   of    Study. 

IV.  Declamation,   or  Singing. 

V.  "The    Teaching    of    English." 

VI.  (a)    "Among  Country  Schools."  * 
(b)    "School  Improvement  Associations." 

VII.  Noon. 

1  :00    P.    M. 

VIII.  Address  by  the  Superintendent,  or  Invited  Guest. 

IX.  "Principles  of  Teaching." 

X.  Department   Meetings — (Continued). 

XI.  Assignment  of  Work  for  Next  Meeting,   and  Miscel- 
laneous Business. 

XII.  Adjournment. 


OUTLINES  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

III.     The  State  Couese  of  Study. 

Note. — Discuss  the  suggested  outline  of  work  given  below. 
(See  note  under  same  subject,  "December  Program.") 

Socializing  Arithmetic.      (Suggested  Types.) 

1.     Types   of  work   for  the   Fifth   Grade. 

a.  Play  store. 

•    I 
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b.  Study    bills    and    accounts    collected    from    business 
houses. 

c.  Visit  business  houses  for  study  of  commercial  trans- 
actions. 

d.  Basketry  and   kindred  work. 

e.  Shop  work — for  girls  and  boys. 

f.  Sewing — for  girls. 

2.     Types  of  work  for   Sixth   Grade. 

a.  Estimates  on  an  entertainment  for  the  school  or  for 
charity. 

b.  Estimates  on  articles  used  in  beautifying  the  school- 
room, etc. 

c.  Estimates   on   articles   to  be   made   and   sold   for   im- 
provements of  the  school  building  or  school  grounds. 

d.  Continuation   of  .basketry,   shop   work,   and  sewing  of 
previous   grade. 


V.     "The  Teaching  of  English." 
Note. — See  notes   under   "October   Program." 
Lesson: 

(a)  Chapter   XII. — Grammar   and   Language   Work  in   the 
Grammar  Grades. 

(b)  Courses  in  Grammar  for  the  Seventh   Grade  as  given 
in  the  Louisiana   State   Course  of   Study. 


VI.     "Among  Countey  Schools." 

Note  1. — Teach  topic  (a)  from  the  outline  given  in  the 
text,  and  topic  (b)  from  the  outline  on  "Mothers'  Meetings" 
given  below.  The  outline  (b)  was  prepared  by  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers. 

Lessons: 

(a)  Chapter  X. — The  New  Agriculture  and  the  Country 
School. 

(b)  "School  Improvement  Associations" — "Mothers'  Meet- 
ings." 
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MOTHEKS'     MEETINGS. 

I.     Suggested  Topics  for  Mothers'  Meetings. 

1.  Relation  of  the  school  to  the  home. 

2.  What  should  the  children  read,  how  much,  and  when? 

3.  Irregular  habits — effect  upon  the  home  and  school. 

4.  Influence   of  environment. 

5.  School  and  home  punishments. 

6.  Home  study — how  much,  and  what  grades? 

7.  School   decorations — how  secure  them? 

8.  School  sanitation — can  it  he  improved  in  our  town? 

9.  In  what  spirit  and  for  what  purpose  should  parents 
visit  the  schools? 

10.  How  make  children  self-reliant? 

11.  Is  there  too  much  required  of  the  pupils  in  our 
public   schools? 

12.  Children's  lies,  and  how  to  deal  with  them. 

13.  How  create  higher  ideals  in  the  community  as  to 
the  public  schools? 

14.  Why  teach  patriotism  in  the  public  schools? 

15.  The  school*  library. 

16.  How  may  a  closer .  union  and  a  broader  sympathy 
and  understanding  between  parents  and  teachers  be  culti- 
vated ? 

II.     Aims  and  Purposes. 

1.  To  raise  the  standards  of  home  life. 

2.  To   develop   wiser,   better-trained   parenthood. 

3.  To  give  young  people,  ignorant  of  the  proper  care  and 
training  of  children,  opportunities  to  learn  how  they  may 
better  perform  the  duties  of  parenthood. 

4.  To  bring  into  closer  relations  the  home  and  the  school, 
that  parent  and  teacher  may  co-operate  intelligently  in  the 
education  of  the  child. 
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5.  To  surround  the  childhood  of  the  whole  world  with 
that  loving,  wise  care  in  the  impressionable  years  of  life, 
that  will  develop  good  citizens,  instead  of  lawbreakers  and 
criminals. 

6.  To  use  systematic,  earnest  effort  to  this  end,  through 
the  formation  of  mothers'  clubs  in  every  public  school  and 
elsewhere. 


IX.     "Principles  of  Teaching." 

MOTOE    EXPEESSION CHAP.     XIII. 

1.  The    Relation    of    Motor    Responses    to    Thought    and 
Feeling. 

a.  The  need  of  motor  responses. 

b.  The  variety  of  motor  responses. 

c.  Economy  of  time. 

d.  Convenience. 

e.  Special  uses. 

2.  The  Activities  of  the  Arts  and  Industries. 

a.  Reality. 

b.  Honesty. 

c.  Special  uses. 

d.  Interest. 

3.  Dangers  to  Be  Avoided. 

a.  Triviality. 

b.  Falsehood. 

c.  Over-technique. 

d.  Injustice. 

4.  Exercises.      (See  pages  215-218.) 

MOTOR     EDUCATION CHAP.     XIV. 

1.     Teaching  Form. 

a.   Form  and  expression. 
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b.  General   principles. 

c.  Two  dangers. 

2.  Teaching   Execution. 

a.  The   principle  habit   of   formation. 

b.  Delayed  motor  capacities. 

c.  Apperception  and  execution. 

d.  Attention  and  execution. 

e.  Teaching  pupils   self-criticism. 

3.  Exercises.      (See  pages   228-234.) 


X.     Depaetment  Meetings. 

Note. — See  the  "October  Program"  for  notes  and  suggest- 
ed  topics  under   this   number. 
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MARCH  PROGRAM. 

(Number   6.) 

9:00    A.    M. 

I.  Opening  Exercises.      (Such   as   could  be   used   in  your 
schools.) 

II.  Roll  Call ;  relating  a  brief  incident  or  experience. 

III.  "State   Course   of    Study." 

IV.  Declamation,    or    Singing. 

V.  "The  Teaching  of  English." 

VI.  (a)    "Among   Country   Schools." 

(b)    "School    Improvement   Associations." 

VII.  Noon. 

1  :00    P.    M. 

VIII.  Address  by  the  Superintendent,  or  Invited  Guest. 

IX.  "Principles  of  Teaching." 

X.  Department  Meetings — (Continued). 

XI.  Assignment  of  Work  for  Next  Meeting,   and  Miscel- 
laneous Business. 

XII.  Adjournment. 


OUTLINES  AND   SUGGESTIONS. 

III.     The  State  Couese  of  Study. 

Note. — Discuss    the   suggested   outline   given   below       (See 
note  under  same  subject,   "December  Program.") 

Socializing    Arithmetic.       (Suggested    Types.) 
1.     Types   of  work   for   the   Seventh   Grade. 

a.  Examination    of   Department   Bulletins   and    Reporls. 
Estimate  cost,  yield,  care,  and  profit. 
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b.  Year  books  issued  by  papers,  societies,  etc. 

c.  Shop  work — for  girls  and  boys. 

d.  Sewing,  cooking,  and  housework — for  girls. 
2.     Types  of  work  for  the  Eighth  Grade. 

a.  Excursions  to  fields,   parks,   museums,   factories,   etc. 
Estimate  numbers,  expenses,  etc. 

b.  Problems  from  a  study  of  the  lighting  system,  water 
supply,  railway  system,  express  system,  etc. 

c.  Shop  work — for  girls  and  boys. 

d.  Sewing,   cooking,   and  housework — for  girls. 

e.  Domestic  science — for  girls. 


V.     "The  Teaching  of  English." 

Note. — See  notes  under  "October  Program." 
Lesson: 

(a)  Chapter    XIII. — Characteristics    and    Needs    of    the 
Adolescent  Period. 

(b)  Course   in   Grammar   for   the   Eighth   Grade   as  given 
in   the  Louisiana   State  Course  of   Study. 


VI.     "Among  Countky  Schools." 

Note. — Teach  topic  (a)  from  the  outline  given  in  the  text, 
and  topic  (b),  as  far  as  time  will  permit,  from  the  outline 
on  "Consolidation  of  School  Districts  and  Transportation 
of  Pupils."  Read  between  this  and  last  session  of  the 
association,    Chapter   XI.,    "The   Financial    Phase." 

Lesson: 

(a)  Chapter   XII. — "Consolidation." 

(b)  "Consolidation  of  School  Districts  and  Transporta- 
tion of  Pupils." 
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CONSOLIDATION    OF     SCHOOL    DISTRICTS    AND    THE    TRANSPORTA- 
TION   OF    PUPILS. 


I.  The  majority  of  children  in  Louisiana  receive  about 
all  of  their  schooling  in  one-room  country  schools. 

II.  These  children  are  entitled  to  a  chance  to  secure 
as  thorough  and  extended  an  education  as  are  those  who 
attend   city  schools. 

III.  Inadequacy  of  our  rural  public  school  system. 

a.  Comparative  statistics. 

b.  The  outlook,  size,  and  cost  of  our  rural  schools. 

IV.  The  grade  and  pay  of  the  rural  teacher. 

V.  Practical  experience  with  consolidation  and  trans- 
portation in  this  and  other  States. 

a.   Cost  of  consolidation  and   transportation— wagons, 
drivers,  etc. 

VI.  Summary  of  arguments   for: 

1.  Insures  a  much  larger  percentage  of  enumerated 
pupils  enrolled. 

2.  Reduces  irregular  attendance. 

3.  Prevents  tardiness  among  transported  children. 

4.  Prevents  wet  feet  or  clothing,  and  colds  resulting 
therefrom. 

5.  Prevents  quarreling,  improper  language,  or  improper 
conduct  on  the  way  to  and  from  school. 

6.  Places  the  pupils  under  the  care  of  responsible  persons 
from  the  time  they  leave  home  in  the  morning  until  they 
return  at  night. 

7.  Gives  the  pupils  the  advantage  of  better  school- 
rooms—better heated,  better  ventilated,  and  better  supplied 
with  apparatus,  etc. 

8.  Gives  the  pupils  the  advantage  of  that  interest,  en- 
thusiasm,  and  confidence  which   large  classes  always  bring. 
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9.  Makes  possible  the  employment  of  better  teachers ; 
hence,   better   schools. 

10.  Insures  more  thorough  and  more  complete  super- 
vision. 

11.  Is  more  economical. 

12.  Permits  a  better  grading  of  the  schools  and  the 
classification  of  pupils.  Consolidation  allows  pupils  to  be 
placed  where  they  can  work  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the 
various  subjects  of  study  to  be  wisely  selected  and  cor- 
related. Pupils  work  in  graded  schools,  and  both  teachers 
and  pupils  are  under  systematic  and  closer  supervision. 

13.  Affords  an  opportunity  for  thorough  work  in  special 
branches,  such  as  drawing,  music,  nature  study,  and  agri- 
culture.    It  also  allows  an  enrichment  in  other  lines. 

14.  Opens  the  door  to  more  weeks  of  schooling  and  to 
schools  of  a  higher  grade.  The  people  in  villages  almost 
invariably  lengthen  the  school  term  and  support  a  high 
school   for  advanced  pupils. 

15.  Affords  the  broader  companionship  and  culture  that 
comes  from  association. 

16.  Quickens  public  interest  in  the  school  and  draws 
the  whole  community  closer  together. 

17.  In  providing  wagons  for  the  children  in  the  day- 
time also  provides  transportation  for  their  parents  to  public 
gatherings  in  the  evenings,  to  lecture  courses,  etc. 

18.  Through  transportation  the  farm  becomes  the  ideal 
place  for  the  rearing  of  children,  enabling  them  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  centers  of  population,  and  to  spend  their 
evenings  and  holidays  in  contact  with  nature  and  plenty 
of  work,   instead   of  idly  loafing  about  town. 

19.  Enables  the  teacher  to  organize  his  work  so  that 
the  average  recitation  period  is  much  longer.  Removes  the 
necessity  of  a  teacher's  having  twenty-five  pupils  and 
twenty-five    classes    daily. 

20.  Makes  it  impossible  for  one  or  two  large  families  to 
"freeze  out"  the  teacher. 
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21.  Makes  the  farmer  and  his  family  more  content   witb 
their  self-sustaining  occupation. 

22.  Affords  ethical  culture  free  from  the  dissipations 
of  social  life  as  manifested  in  cities. 

23.  Makes  it  easier  to  maintain  a  quarantine  in  case 
of  disease,   and  prevents  the  spread  of  contagion. 

24.  Requires  fewer  and,  therefore,  better  teachers  in  our 
schools.     Better  salaries   will  be  paid   to   those   who   teach.. 

25.  Gives  all  the  children  of  the  district  the  same- 
chance  for  higher  educational  advantages,  which,  under  the 
present  plan,  only  flve  or  ten  persons  are  able  to  get  by 
leaving  home  and  going  to  the  city. 

26.  Suggests  the  solution  of  the  problem:  "How  to 
keep  the  boys  on  the  farm."  We  bring  to  the  farm  that 
which  he  goes  to  the  city  or  town  to  secure.  A  consolidated 
school  becomes  the  social  and  intellectual  center  of  the 
community  life.  With  a  library  room,  music,  debating  club 
school  garden,  etc.,  our  boys  and  girls  will  hesitate  to 
leave  the  home  and  such  a  school  for  the  uncertainties  of 
city  life.  The  centralized  school  will  not  only  keep  the 
boys  on  the  farm,  but  it  will  keep  the  larger  boys  in  the 
school. 

27.  Makes  compulsory  education  feasible  and  justifiable. 

28.  By  transportation  there  is  a  protection  against  the 
probability  of  the  children's  meeting  objectionable  and  dan- 
gerous characters  on  the  way  to  and  from  school. 

VII.     Summary  of  arguments  against: 

1.  It  will  cost  too  much. 

2.  The    roads   are   not   suitable. 

3.  The   roads  and   weather  are  often   unfit   to  take   out 
a   team. 

4.  It   is  better   for   the   children   to  walk. 

5.  It  compels   a   cold   lunch   at   school. 

6.  It  will  reduce  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  abandoned  schoolhouses. 
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7.  There  is  sentiment  against  removing  "the  old  school- 
house." 

8.  It  will  throw  many  teachers  out  of  employment. 
.9.     It   takes   children   too   far   from   home. 

10.  Negligent  drivers. 

11.  Prejudice    against   an    innovation. 

Note. — A    close    study   of  the  facts   shows  that  these   ob- 
jections are  not  sustained  by  experience. 


IX.     "Principles  of  Teaching/' 

FORMAL     DISCIPLINE CHAP.     XV. 

1.  The    Superstition    of    General    Training. 

a.  The   problem. 

b.  The    common   view, 
(a)   Its    falsity. 

2.  The   Specialization  of  Abilities. 

3.  The  Amount  of  Influence  of  Special  Training. 

a.  Sense   of   discrimination. 

b.  Observation  and  attention. 

c.  Memory. 

d.  Neatness. 

e.  Practical  consequences. 

4.  The  Method  of  Influence  of   Special  Training. 

a.  Through  identical  elements. 

b.  Identity  of  substance. 

c.  Identity  of  procedure. 

d.  The  means  of  securing  disciplinary  value. 

5.  Exercises.      (See  pages  249-256.) 


X.     Department  Meetings. 

Note. — See  the  "October  Program"  for  notes  and  suggest 
ed  topics  under  this  number. 
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APRIL  PROGRAM. 

(Number   7.) 

9:0(1   A.    M. 

I.  Opening  Exercises.      (Sue*  as   could  be   used   in  your 
schools.) 

II.  Roll  Call ;  relating  a  brief  incident  or  experience. 

III.  The  State  Course  of  Study. 

IV.  Declamation,   or   Singing. 

V.  "The  Teaching  of  English." 

VI.  (a)    "Among  Country  Schools." 
(b)    "School   Improvement   Associations." 

VII.  Noon. 

1:00    P.    M. 

VIII.  "Principles  of  Teaching." 

IX.  Department  Meetings — (Continued). 

X.  Remarks  from  the  Membership. 

XI.  Miscellaneous  Business  ;  plans  for  vacations,  etc. 

XII.  Closing  Remarks  by  the  Parish  Superintendent. 

XIII.  Adjournment. 


OUTLINE'S  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 
III.     The  State  Couese  of  Study. 
Note. — Discuss  the  outline  given  below. 

'SOME     REASONS     WHY     PUPILS     ARE     NOT     ALWAYS     PROMOTED 
AT    THE    END    OF    THE    TERM." 

1.     Pupils   lack   in  the   power  to  study,   to  control   them- 
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selves,  and  to  concentrate  their  minds  upon  any  given  sub- 
ject.    Causes : 

a.  The  unsettled  spirit  prevailing  the  home. 

b.  Too  many  books,  amusements,   and  playthings. 

c.  Too  much   "society"  evenings 

d.  Lack  of  obedience  and  self-control  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  due  to  modern  decline  of  parental  authority. 

e.  A  lack  of  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  caused,  fre- 
quently, by  the  neglect  of  the  home  to  exact  a  meas- 
ure of  service  from  each  member  as  its  contribution 
to  the  home  social  circle. 

2.  If  the  average  pupil  has  to  study  a  longer  time  at 
home  at  night  than  from  no  time  in  the  primary  grades  to 
two  hours  in  the  high  school  grades,  one  of  the  following 
things  is  probably  true : 

a.  The  pupil  is  in  the  wrong  grade. 

b.  The  lessons  have  not  been  properly  assigned. 

c.  There  is  some  physical  defect  in  the  pupil. 

d.  The  pupil  does  not  know  how  to  study. 

e.  The  home  conditions  unfavorable  to   study. 


V.     "The    Teaching   of   English." 

Note   1. — See  notes  under   "October  Program." 

Note   2. — Between    this    and    last   meeting,    read    Chapters 

xiv.-xviii. 

Lesson: 

Chapter  XIX. — The   Question  of  Formalism   in   Method. 

Chapter  XX. — Ideals  and  Aims   in   the  Study  and  Teach- 
ing of  English,  with  Some  Criticism  of  Prevailing  Practices. 


VI.     "Among  Countey  Schools." 

Note. — Discuss  Chapter  XIII.,  complete  (b)  under  March 
Program,  and  "The  Next  Steps  to  Secure  Better  Salaries  for 
Teachers."      (Read    Chapter  XV.) 

Lesson: 

(a)  Chapter  XIII. — The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Country 
Schools. 
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(b)    "School    Improvement    Associations" — The   Next    Step 
to   Secure   Better   Salaries  for   Country   School   Teachers. 

THE  NEXT  STEP  TO  SECURE  BETTER  SALARIES  FOR  COUNTRY 

school  teachers.     (Suggestions.) 

1.  Comparison  of  clerks,   laborers,   etc.,   with   salaries   of 
teachers. 

2.  Why  should  better  salaries  be  demanded? 

a.  Demand    is    for    better    qualification,    better    service, 
and  higher  standard  of  living. 

b.  Cost    of    living    much    higher.      Demands    upon    the 
teacher  much  greater. 

c.  Country  schools  must  be  much  better  than  have  been, 
hence  more  revenue  will  be  required. 

3.  Why  are  salaries  so  low? 

4.  Why  are  the  school  revenues  so  low? 

5.  Good  teaching  deserves  good  pay,  while  poor  teaching 
is  now  overpaid. 

6.  The   next    step  : 

a.  Teachers  must  demonstrate  the  worth  of  the  service. 

b.  The  people  must  be  brought  to  see  the  real  needs  of 
the  schools. 

c.  The  facilities  for  training  must  be  increased. 


VIII.     "Principles  of  Teaching." 

THE      SCIENTIFIC      WAY     OF     TEACHING CHAP.      XVI. 

.     Testing  the  Results  of  Teaching. 

a.  The   importance   of  tests. 

b.  Their   difficulty. 

c.  Their  value  to  the  teacher  ;  to  the  class. 

d.  The  principles  of  effective  teaching. 

e.  Testing  knowledge  of  terms. 

Testing  the  General   Results  of  School  Work. 

a.  The  importance  of  tests  of  methods. 

b.  The      characteristics      of      scientific      judgments      of 
methods. 

c.  The  prospects  of  scientific  investigations  of  teaching. 
A   Typical   Scientific   Study  of  School   Work. 
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IX.     Department  Meetings. 


Note. — See  the  "October  Program"  for  notes  and  suggest- 
ed topics  under  this  number. 


X.     "Remarks   from  the   Membership." 

Note. — Five-minute  talks  should  be  given  by  members  of 
the  association  on  topics  from  the  following  list : 

Topics: 

1.  Reports  from  teachers  concerning  their  success  in 
securing  a   "School  Library." 

2.  Reports  from  teachers  concerning  their  success  with 
"School  Gardens,"  "Agriculture,"  and  with  the  "School 
Improvement   Association." 

3.  What  d.d  your  school  do  on  "Arbor  Day"? 

4.  Benefits  derived  from  the  meetings  of  this  associa- 
tion. 

5.  Your  plan  for  vacation. 
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PROGRAM   OF   RECITATIONS. 
(Five  Grades.) 

8  :50  to     9  :00— All  Grades,  Opening  Exercises. 
9:00  to     9:15— 2d  Grade,  Reading. 

9:15  to     9:27— 1st   Grade,   Language. 

9  :27  to     9  :47— 5th  Grade,  Arithmetic. 
9  :47  to  10  :05— 4th   Grade,   Arithmetic. 

10:05  to  10:23— 3d  Grade,  Arithmetic. 

10  :23  to  10  :43— 4th   and   5th   Grades,    Reading  and   Litera- 
ture.     (Alternation  of  work.) 
10  :43  to  10  :55— All  Grades,  Recess. 

10  :55  to  11  :15— 3d  Grade,  Reading  and  Literature. 

11  :15  to  11  :30— 2d  Grade,  Arithmetic. 
11  :30  to  11  :40— 1st  Grade,   Reading. 

11  :40  to  12  :00— 4th   and   5th   Grades,    Geography   and   His- 

tory.     (Alternation  of  work,   and  corre- 
lation of  subjects.) 

12  :00  to     1  :00— All   Grades,   Noon   Intermission. 

1  :00  to     1  :10— All  Grades,  Singing.     (Alternation  of  work 
and  grades.) 

1  :10  to     1  :25— 3d  Grade,   Language. 

1  :25  to     1  :35— 1st  Grade,   Numbers,  or   Sense  Training. 

1  :35  to     1  :50— 2d   Grade,   Reading. 

1:50  to     2:10^-4th  and  5th  Grades,  Language.      (Alterna- 
tion of  work.) 

2  :10   to     2  :30— All    Grades,    Writing  or   Drawing.      (Alter- 

nation  of  work  and   subjects.) 
2:30  to     2:40— All  Grades,  Recess. 
2:40  to     3:00— 3d,    4th,    and    5th    Grades,    Nature    Study, 

and    Industrial    Subjects.       (Alternation 

of   work. ) 
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3:00  to  3:20 — 1st  and  2d  Grades,  Nature  Study,  and 
Industrial  Subjects.  (Alternation  of 
work. ) 

3  :20  to  3  :33 — 4th  and  5th  Grades,  Spelling.  (Alternation 
of  work.) 

3  :33  to     3  :45 — 3d  Grade,   Spelling. 

3  :45  to     3  :55 — 2d   Grade,    Spelling. 

3  :55  to     4  :00 — Closing  Exercises. 

4  :00 — Close  for  the  day. 

"Physical  Exercises"  between  the  periods  when  needed. 
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ALTERNATION  OF  WORK— SCHOOL  YEAR  1907-1908. 

(See  -Program  of  Recitations"  on  pages  48  and  49,  and  the 

Louisiana  Course  of  Study.) 

oU«i?nPd1,]7"^naTonging^thi,wol'k  in  some  of  tne  subjects 
SJSi  *  wiU  be  Practl^able  for  two  grades  to  do  the 
work  of  one  term  or  year  in  one  class,  and  the  next  term 
or  year  to  do  the  work  omitted.  By  this  arrangement  each 
pupil  does  the  work  of  the  course,  but  not  in  the^forder 
w£lle  ^e  uumber  of  Masses  is  diminished.     This  is  advisable 

^o^iS'onTMS1  four  grades  or  years  of  ™"  * 

some  topics  during  the  first  term.  No  serious  loss  need  bT 
sustained  through  this  partial  repetition  of  work 

^0li^S'~~T^l'foU(iwing  suggestions  are  presented  to  as- 
,J n^e  wishing  to  make  an  effort  at  "alternation  of 
woik  this  year  in  the  schools  having  five  grades.  Thev 
should  keep  m  mind  that  the  present  Course  of  Study  does 
not  provide  for  alternation  of  work  in  its  entirety  but  an 
honest  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  will  find  it  fairly  well 

oWfdth0pthTf-Plan.ln  alm0St  a11  of  the  subjects  and  grades 
One  of  the  objects  m  presenting  these  suggestions  is  to  w 
suggestions    as    to    needed    changes    in    the    courses    so    thlt 
proper  revisions  may  be  made. 

1  Reading  and  Literature — Fourth  and  Fifth   Grades. 

a.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  strict  plan  of  alternation 
by  terms  or  years  should  be  followed  in  reading  and  litera- 
ture. Rather  alternate  by  selecting  from  the  two  alternating 
terms'  work.  The  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  in  same  class, 
should  study  some  of  the  selections  from  both  "Books  IV. 
and  V.,  Graded  Literature,"  during  the  session  of  1907-1908  ; 
and,  should  take  the  remaining  lessons  during  the  session 
of  1908-1909. 

b.  Selections  from  the  other  work  recommended  for  "To 
be  read  in  class"  ;  "Teacher  to  read  to  class"  ;  "To  be 
memorized"  ;  and,  "Home  reading,"  should  be  selected  in 
the  same  manner  from  the  lists  given  for  fourth  and  fifth 
grades,  and  be  studied  or  presented  parallel  with  and  in 
relation  to  the  work  presented  under  "a"  above.  The  same 
general  plan  should  be  pursued  during  succeeding  sessions. 

2  Geography   and   History — Fourth   and   Fifth   Grades. 

a.  The  work  in  history  should  be  correlated  with  the 
work  in  geography  (up  to  and  including  the  fifth  graded 
so    closely   and    thoroughly    that   the   first    five    years'    work 
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outlined  in  history  has  been  presented  without  taking  the 
time  for  a  regular  history  recitation  period  daily.  (See 
courses  of  work  for  fourth  and  fifth  grades  in  geography 
and  history  given  in  the  Course  of  Study.) 

b.  A  careful  examination  of  the  outlines  given  by  terms 
for  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  in  geography  and  history 
will  show  that  not  only  can  the  two  subjects  correlate  to 
advantage,  but  that  the  terms'  work  can  be  alternated  by 
selecting  topics  from  the  two  years'  work  and  teaching  samo 
t>  both  grades  in  one  class  during  the  session  of  1907-1908, 
and  teaching  the  remaining  topics  during  the  session  of 
1908-1909. 

3  Singing — All  Grades. 

a.  A  certain  number  of  school  songs  should  be  taught  to 
the  entire  school.  Drills  and  exercises  on  these  songs  should 
be  given  occasionally  to  the  entire  school,  but  the  singing- 
proper  should  be  taught  to  the  individual  grades.  This 
would  mean  that  all  the  grades  could  not  have  singing 
lessons  every  day,  and  that  the  regular  courses  as  outlined 
by  years  could  be  presented.  (See  suggestions  under  Sing- 
ing.   State  Course   of   Study.) 

4  Language — Fourth  and  Fifth   Grades.  „ 

a.  If  the  work  has  been  properly  presented  up  to  this 
time,  both  grades  have  had  a  good  foundation  in  work  in 
composition,  and  are  ready  to  complete,  during  the  year, 
the  work  in  construction  given  for  both  fourth  and  fifth 
grades,  and  some  of  the  work  given  under  work  in  compo- 
sition for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  The  work  for  these 
two  grades  this  year  consists  not  so  much  in  alternation 
of  work  as  in  properly  relating  the  subject  matter. 

5.      Spelling — Fourth   and   Fifth   Grades. 

a.  Most  of  tae  drill  in  strictly  word  study  should  be  done 
in  the  reading  and  language  recitations.  This  would  leave 
for  the  spelling  recitation  what  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
spelling  test. 
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b.  If  lessons  are  properly  selected,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  alternation  of  the  work  given  in  the  outlined 
course  in  the  Course  of  Study.  The  following  of  the  exact 
order  given  in  the  spelling-book  must  give  way  Tx>  the  plan 
of  selecting  words  adapted  to  the  ability  and  needs  of  the 
children  from  the  spelling-book  and  other  texts,  which  will 
make  the  plan  of  alternation  of  work  easy  and  practicable. 

6.  Whiting  and  Drawing — All   Grades. 

a.  Drawing  and  writing  may  alternate  by  days,  parts  of 
weeks,  or  by  weeks.  The  plan  of  giving  instruction  to  the 
different  grades  doing  different  work  during  same  writing 
period  is  well  understood  by  most  teachers. 

7.  Nature   Study,  and  Industrial   Subjects — All   Grades. 

a.  The  program  contemplates  that  the  third  grade  shall 
recite  two  days  each  week,  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades 
recite  in  one  class  three  days  each  week,  and  that  the  first 
and   second   grades   in   one  class   recite  daily. 

b.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  alternating  the  work  in 
Nature  Study  for  first  and  second  grades,  and  for  fourth 
and  fifth  grades.      (See  Course  of  Study.) 

c.  The  work  in  Industrial  Subjects  is  in  its  beginning,  and 
alternation  of  work  is  not  yet  a  problem. 

d.  The  Industrial  Subjects  and  Nature  Study  should  be 
properly  correlated  so  that  no  alternation  of  subjects  as  such 
is  necessary. 
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LIST    OF    BOOKS    FOR   TEACHERS. 
(See  "References,"  State  Course  of  Study.) 

Gillan's  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  S.  Y. 
Gillan  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.     $0.50. 

Dutton's  School  Management.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
$1.00. 

Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teaching.  A.  G.  Seiler,  New 
York.     $1.00. 

McMurry's  Method  of  the  Recitation.  The  Macmillan  Co  , 
Atlanta,  Ga.     $0.90. 

DeGarmo's  Essentials  in  Method.  A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chi- 
cago,   111.      $0.50. 

Martin's  Emmy  Lou.  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York. 
$1.50. 

Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and  Gertrude.  A.  Flanagan  &  Co., 
Chicago,    111.      $0.65. 

Warner's  Being  a  Boy.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $0.60. 

Rousseau's  Emile.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
$1.50. 

Kirkpatrick's  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     $1.25. 

Tanner's  The  Child.  Rand,McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
$1.25. 

O' Shea's  Education  as  Adjustment.  Longman,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York.     $1.00. 

McMurry's  General  Method.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.     $0.90. 

MacCunn's  The  Making  of  a  Character.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.     $1.25. 

Spencer's  Education.  A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
$1.00. 

Dewey's  The  Educational  Situation.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.     $0.50. 

Adams's  Herbartian  Psychology  Applied  to  Education.  A. 
Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago,  111.     $1.00. 
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Butler's  The  Meaning  of  Education.     Macmillan  Co.,   At- 
lanta, Ga.     $1.00. 

Burrage  and   Bailey's    School    Sanitation   and   Decoration. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.     $1.25. 

Hannus's     Educational     Aims     and     Educational     Values. 
Macmillan  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.     $1.25. 

Kelly's    Little    Citizen.       McClure,    Phillips    &    Co.,    New 
York.     $1.50. 

Scott's  Organic  Education.     A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago    111 
$0.55. 

Rein's  Outlines  o*  Pedagogics.     A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago 
111.      $0.50. 

Dexter  and  Garlick's  PsychoJogy  in  the  Schoolroom.     A    C 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.     $1.50. 

Wilson's  Pedagogues  and  Parents.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York.     $1.25. 

Bryan's  Basis  of  Practical  Teaching.  Silver,  Burdet  & 
Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.     $1.25. 

Kern's  Among  Country  Schools.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Atlanta  Ga 
$1.00. 

Hamilton's  The  Recitation.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.     $1.00. 

Marsh's  The  Point  of  View  of  Modern  Education.  The 
Public   School  Publishing  Co.,   Bloomington,   111.     $0.60. 

Holton  and  Rollins's  Industrial  Work  in  Public  Schools. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.     $0.75. 

Huntington's  Unconscious  Tuition.  A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chi- 
cago,   111.      $0.15. 

Hemenway's  How  to  Make  School  Gardens.  Doubleday, 
Page  &   Co.,   New   York.      $1.00. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  in 
Schools  for  Rural  Communities.  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, Winona,  Minn.     $0.10. 

"Silas  Cobb."  (On  supervision.)  Hammond  &  Stephens 
Co.,   Fremont,   Neb.      $0.75. 
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DeGarmo's  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.     $1.25. 

Chubb's  The  Teaching  of  English.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany,  Atlanta,   Ga.     $1.00. 

Harrison's  A  Study  of  Child-Nature.  Chicago  Kinder- 
garten College,   Chicago,   111.     $1.00. 

Froebel's  The  Mother  Play  Book.  Hinds,  Noble  &  El- 
dredge,  New  York.     $1.50. 

Wray's  Glimpses  oi  Child-Nature.  Public  School  Publish- 
ing Company,  Bloomington,  111.     $0.50. 

Wray's  Jean  Mitchell's  School.  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  Bloomington,  111.     $1.00. 

Richards's  Manual  Training.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Barry's  The  Hygiene  of  the  Schoolroom.  Silver,  Burdet 
&  Co.,  Atlanta,   Ga.     $1.00. 

The  Place  of  the  Story  in  Early  Education,  and  Other 
Essays.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.     $0.50. 

Buchner's  Kant's  Educational  Theory.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,   Philadelphia,  Pa.     $1.25. 

Brumbaugh's  The  Making  of  a  Teacher.  The  Sunday 
School  Times  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     $1.00. 

Colby's  Literature  and  Life  in  School.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  New  York.     $1.00. 

Shaw's  School  Hygiene.  The  Macmillan  Company,  At- 
lanta,  Ga.      $1.00. 

Principles  of  Religious  Education.  Longmans,  Green  <& 
Co.,    New  York.      $1.00. 

Warner's  The  Study  of  Children  and  Their  School  Train- 
ing.    The  Macmillan  Company,  Atlanta.   Ga.     $1.00. 

Hannus's  A  Modern  School.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
Atlanta,   Ga.      $1.25. 

Scott's  Nature  Study  and  the  Child.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co- 
Atlanta,  Ga.     $1.25. 

Forbush's  The  Boy  Problem.  The  Pilgrim  Press,  Chicago, 
111.     $1.00. 

Smith's  Systematic  Methodology.  Silver.  Burdet  &  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga.     $1.50. 
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THE    LESSON   PLAN. 

Note  1. — In  addition  to  the  steps  "Testing,"  "Teaching,'' 
"Drilling,"  and  "Assigning,"  the  following  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Lesson  Plan  :  "The  Subject  of  the  Lesson," 
"The  Aim  of  the  Lesson,"  "The  Time  Required  for  the  Reci- 
tation," and  "The  Subject  of  the  Previous  Lesson." 

I.  Testing — (Matter  and  Procedure)  : 

a.  The  attitude  of  the  pupil's  mind  toward  the  lesson ; 
also,  preparing  the  mind  for  the  recitation  content 
and  the  lesson  processes. 

b.  The  pupil's  appreciation  of  the  aim  of  the  lesson. 

c.  The  separation  of  the  known  and  done  from  the  to 
be    known   and    to   be   done. 

d.  The  pupil's  preparation  and  study  of  the  lesson. 

e.  The  pupil's  statements ,  and  his  comprehension  of  the 
lesson  facts. 

f.  The  pupil's  ability  to  apply  the  principles,  rules,  etc. 
(Note  the  physical  conditions  in  class  and  room.) 

II.  Teaching — (Matter  and  Procedure)  : 

a.  Presentation,  or  doing,  of  the  unknown  or  to  be  done 
in  the  light  of  (and  in  relation  to)  the  known  or 
done. 

b.  Associations  and  comparisons  between  the  new  sub- 
ject-matter and  knowledge  already  acquired ;  also, 
between  the  essential  points  of  the  new  subject- 
matter. 

c.  Abstracting  the  essentials  of  the  new  subject-matter, 
and  formulating  and  organizing  them  with  the  known 
essentials  into  a  generalization,  or  expression.  This 
expression  to  be  in  the  pupil's  best,  be  it  one  form 
or  another.  (The  ease  with  which  this  statement  is 
made,  or  expressed,  by  the  pupil  indicates  in  a  large 
measure  the  success  of  the  teaching  up  to  this  point.) 

III.  Drilling — (Matter  and  Procedure)  : 

a.  On  application  of  the  new  knowledge  with  reference 
to  what  was  formerly  learned. 
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b.  On  application  of  the  new  knowledge  with  reference 
to  drill  exercises  in  the  text-book. 

c.  On  application  of  the  new  knowledge  in  drawing, 
writing,  modeling,  experimenting,  or  other  forms  of 
expression. 

d.  On  application  of  new  knowledge  to  similar  unfamil- 
iar types. 

e.  On  suggesting  future  conduct  or  action. 

IV.     Assigning — (Matter  and  Procedure)  : 

a.  The  what  and  how  determined  by  the  pupil's  ability 
and   present   needs. 

b.  Indicate  the  purposes  and  aim,  and  some  essentials  in 
their  order. 

c.  State  references,  helps,  etc. 

d.  Let  it  be  definite,  discriminating,  and  attractive. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LESSON  PLAN. 

1.  The  teaching  plan  of  the  topic  (method-whole)  should 
be  arranged  with  reference  to  the  teacher's  work  in  the 
recitation  in  the  following  four  steps :  Testing,  teaching, 
drilling,  and  assigning,  dividing  the  plan,  under  each  of  the 
four  steps,  into  Subject-Mattek  ("the  What"),  and  Method, 
ok  Procedure  (the  "Row"). 

2.  The  subject-matter  should  first  be  determined  and 
arranged  in  the  proper  order  (for  the  operation  of  the  learn- 
ing mind)  in  all  of  the  foregoing  four  steps.  Then  the 
"method"  or  "procedure"  part  of  the  plan  should  be  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  sub- 
ject and  with  the  pupil's  mind.  The  questions  should  be 
selected,  the  exercises,  illustrations,  topics,  and  apparatus 
provided  for  that  will  lead  most  surely  to  the  ends  provided 
for  in  each  part  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion.    (Keep  in  mind  direction  under  Note  1.) 

3.  While  the  steps  in  the  above  "Lesson  Plan"  are  given 
as  "Testing,  Teaching,  Drilling,  and  Assigning,"  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  is  always  the  exact  order  as  to  time,  but 
rather  as  distinct  divisions  of  effort  (with  reference  to  the 
lesson  unity)  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  during  the  recita- 
tion. 

4.  Preparation,  Presentation,  Elaboration  (including  com- 
parison, association,  and  abstraction),  Generalization,  and 
Application,  are  frequently  given  as  the  lesson  steps  ("for 
mal  steps"),  but  they  are  used  in  the  Lesson  Plan  we  pre- 
sent as  processes  in  the  development  of  the  lesson  unity 
on  the  part  of  the  learner,  rather  than  steps  in  a  teaching 
plan  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  during  the  recitation. 

5.  For  illustration  of  "lesson  plan"  see  the  "Manual  for 
Summer  Normal  Schools,  1907." 
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